ENDS AND MEANS
writings   I   have,   in   the   ensuing paragraphs,  freely
borrowed.1
The human mind has an invincible tendency to reduce
the diverse to the identical. That which is given us,
immediately, by our senses, is multitudinous and diverse.
Our intellect, which hungers and thirsts after explanation,
attempts to reduce this diversity to identity. Any pro-
position stipulating the existence of an identity underlying
diverse phenomena, or persisting through time and change,
seems to us intrinsically plausible. "We derive a deep
satisfaction from any doctrine which reduces irrational
multiplicity to rational and comprehensible unity. To
this fundamental psychological fact is due the existence of
science, of philosophy, of theology. If we were not
always trying to reduce diversity to identity, we should
find it almost impossible to think at all. The world would
be a mere chaos, an unconnected series of mutually
irrelevant phenomena.
The effort to reduce diversity to identity can be, and
generally is, carried too far. This is particularly true in
regard to thinkers who are working in fields not subjected
to the discipline of one of the well-organized natural
sciences. Natural science recognizes the fact that there is
a residue of irrational diversity which cannot be reduced
to the identical and the rational. Far example, it admits
the existence of irreversible changes in time. When an
irreversible change takes place, there is not an underlying
identity between the state before and the state after the
change. Science is not only the effort to reduce diversity
to identity; it is also, among other things, the study of
the irrational brute fact of becoming. There are two
tendencies in science; the tendency towards identification
and generalization and the tendency towards the exploration
1 See Du Cheminement de la Pens&e and De I'Explication dans let
Sciences, by Emile Meyerson.
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